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MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. 
HENRY GRATTAN. 


Tuis eloquent and patriotic states- 
His 
father, who was an Irish barrister, 


man was born tn the year 1751. 


and Recorder of Dublin, ad derived 


from his talents and reputation for 
inteyrity a cowpetent share of prac- 


tice in his profession; but he was 
| not rich, and young Grattan had been 
early taught to depend, for his future 


fame and fortune, on the exertion of | 


his own powers. 

At the usual time he was entered 
a student of Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he was soon distinguished as 
the powerful competitor of two class- 
fellows, whose good fortune and ta- 
lents have since raised them to the 
highest situations in the state, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, late Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and Mr. Forster, late Speaker 
of the House of Commons. He af- 
terwards resided in the Temple, in 
London, and was intimately ac- 
quainted with Hugh Boyd, and Mr. 
Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland 





and suspicions were entertained that | 


they were the conjoint authors of the 
famous letters of Junius. After tak- 
ing a degree, Mr. Grattan was, in 
1772, called to the Irish bar, and for 
a few years attended the four courts, 
with an empty bag, and a miud too 


elastic to be confined to the forms of | 


pleading, and too liberal to be ocen- 
pied by the pursuits of a mere lawyer. 

Disgusted with a 
which he perceived he would never 
rise but by habits to which he could 
not crouch, he retired, possessing 
from his father, who was now dead, 
a patrimony which secured him in- 
dependence. It was not long before 
he was made known to Lord Charle- 
mont. By his lordship, who had al- 
ways shown equal sagacity in disco- 


| he was returned to Parliament for 
| his borough of Charlemont. Euatering 
into the legislature ander such au- 
Spices, it was natural to expect that 
Mr. Grattan would become the ad 
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profession in | 


vering and zeal in promoting genius, | 





' vocate of his then suffering and de- 
pendent country. 

Mr. Grattan continued to exert 
himself with indefatigable assiduity 
in the senate; and by leading the 
| mind of the public, and even of the 
' legislature itself, to the considera- 
| tion of national rights, and the ac- 
| tual political situation of their com- 

mon country with respect to England, 
he was clearing the way for that mea- 
sure which he meditated—a decla- 
ration of the legislatare in favour of 
national independence. His elo- 
quence, of a cast more warm and 
| animated than either Parliament or 
the people had usually felt, and ex- 
erted upon subjects on which the hu- 
man mind is susceptible of the great- 
est degree of enthusiastic fervour, 
was gratified by complete success. 

Directed by an anderstanding which 

could catch the moment propitious 
| to exertion, and proportion its zeal 
to its object, his parliamentary 
speeches taught a subjugated nation 
to pant for independence; while the 
public voice, highly animated by the 
subject, and seconded by the loud 
| assent of 80,000 men in arms (for to 
| so many did the volunteer associa- 
tions amount), kindled, even in the 
cold bosom of Parliament itself, a 
desire to assert its dignity, and 
rescue its authority from the gripe of 
British usurpation. 

Mr. Grattan’s popularity was now 
at a height almost without example. 
The achievement of a nation’s inde- 
pendence by an individual, unaided 
by any force or any inflaence but 
that which genius and which truth 
afford, was considered as the result 
of talents and of virtue almost above 
the lot of humanity. The legislature 
itself scemed for once to participate 
in the feelings of the people, for in 
the fervour of admiration it was pro- 
posed that 100,0001. should be voted 
| him, as a mark of approbation. 
| Inits fall extent this proposition 
was not adopted, forona subsequent 
sitting, when the vote was before the 
| committee, they reduced it, at the 
D> 
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express instance of his own particu- 
lar friends, te 50,0001.; to that 
amount, however, the grant was con- 
firmed, and Mr. Grattan actually re- 
ecived the money. 

Towards the close of the year 
1785, when, under cover of a com- 
mercial arrangement, it was sup- 
posed a design had been formed by 
the British ministry to subvert the 
newly acquired independence of the 
frish Parliament, we find him again 
alert and vigilant at his post. Among 
the celebrated proposals which were 


then otfered to the House of Com- | 


mons in Ireland, by an agent of the 
Crown, atid which are still remem- 
bered and execrated in that country 
by the name of “ Orde’s Proposi- 
tions,” one was, “‘ that the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, in consideration of 


being admitted to participate equal- | 


ly with Great Britain in all commer- 
cial advantages, should from time to 
time adopt and enact all such acts of 


the British Parliament as should re- | 


late to the regulation or manage- 
ment of her commerce,” &c. 
proposition, it was contended, would 
sink the Parliament of Ireland into 
a mere register to the British legis- 
lature; and this opinion was enter- 
tained not only by the public in ge- 
neral, bat by some of the ablest men 
in both houses, among whom was 
Mr. Grattan, who gave to the whole 


system the most unqualified and 


strenuous opposition. This opposi- 
tion proved successful, the measare 
was relinquished, and Mr. Grattan 
thenceforward continued to resist, 
with the most zealous and persever- 


ing firmness, the principles of the | 


“ Old Court”—priaciples which he 
looked on, as tending to degrade Ire- 
land, by corruption and iniluence, to 
the same despicable and miserable 
state in which she had been reduced 
previously to the year 178°. 

From this period we find Mr. 
Grattan an active leader of the coun- 
try party in the House of Commons 

loved by the people, and dreaded 
by the cabinet. His popularity, which 
had so suddenly sank on his accept- 
ance of the parliamentary boon, and 
his support of the simple repeal, had 
now risen to its former level; and 
the nation found that be was still an 

@epright and independent senator. 
Aiaong the various measures which 
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The | 





| now occupied his attention, was the 
establishment of a provision for the 
clergy, independent of tythes. For 
many years the Catholic peasantry 
of Ireland had been discontented, 
not so much with the payment ¢f 
tythes to Protestant pastors, as with 
the rigid and oppressive manner in 
which they had been collected by 
| proctors and tythe-farmers. The 
country had been kept by this cause 
| for almost half a century in disturb- 


{ 
| 


ance. Mr. G.attan proposed a mea- 
sure which wpuld have removed 
every discontent, and at the same 
| time have secured a provision for the 
clergy equa! to that which they then 
possessed, easy and certain to them, 
aad.to the peasantry neither oppres- 
sive nor unpleasant. This plan was, 
however, opposed by the collective 
influence of the Established Charch, 
and of course rejected by the Legis- 
lature. Another measure which he 
proposed to Parliament about the 
same time, viz. a bill to promote the 
| improvement of barren land, by ex- 
empting reclaimed ground from the 
| payment of tythes for seven years, 
| was but little calcalated to restore 
| the favour of the priesthood; they 
accordingly resisted and defeated the 
project. 

The war with France had now 
taken place; Mr. Gratton approved 
of it, or rather he considered Ireland 
as bound, with all its might, to ase 
sist Great Britain, when once en- 
gaged in the contest. This, at least, 
was the opinion entertained by him 
during the short administration of 
Lord Fitzwilliam; and in this opi- 
nion he remained, until he found 
| that the continuation of hostilities 
threatened the empire with ruin, 
either from the incapacity of those 
by whom it was conducted, or the 
murmars which it occasioned. In 
Ireland, indeed, discontent had been 
spreading with incalculable velocity, 
and deepening as it spread. The 
pertinacity and insolence with which 
they grauted the prayer of those pe- 
titions, at the first suggestion of the 
British cabinet—the obstinacy with 
which they refused ever to hear of a 
reform, the advocates of which were 
blackened with abuse, and calum- 
niated as traitors—the enormous in- 
crease of court-intluence, by the 
shameless increase of 
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fices-—the lavish profasion of titles— 


and, above all, the trick which it was | 


supposed the British cabinet had 
played off on Ireland, by sending 
Lord Fitzwilliam with concessions, 
which were revoked when the sup- 
ply was voted—all these causes had 


already generated a degree of dis- | 
content .in the country, of which no | 


instance had been known in former 
times. 

During the debates on the Union, 
Mr. Grattan was returned for Wick- 
low, for the express purpose of op- 
posing a measure so hateful in Ire- 


land, which he did with peculiar | 


force, and with that success which 


commands the silent assent even of | 
those who venally voted against the 


demonstrations of the speaker. Jn 
the British senate, some of Mr. Grat- 
tan’s countrymen, who had been 
transplanted from the Trish to the 
British House of Commons, seemed 


to sink beneath their former rank ; 


but Mr. Grattanin England display- 
ed all the force of eloquence, and 
splendour of thought and diction, 
which had so often been hailed by 
his countrymen in their own capital. 
The genius of Mr. Grattan could 
live and bloom, when torn from the 
beloved spot which gave it 

Some of his speeches on the Catho- 
lic question have not been excelled 
by the greatest of native British 
orators. Yet Mr. Gratton did not, 
of Jate years, indul; 
pression of that passion and feeling 
which distinguished his early elo- 


el 


quence ; he had adopted a princi- | 


ple of moderation,and caution,in all 
extreme sestions, from Which his 
latter speeches never departed 

Of Mr. Grattan’s private jife there 
is but little generally known, because 


little had occurred in it to interest | 


attention. It had passed on in a 
smooth manner, marked equally by 
the practice of every conjugal and 
domestic virtue. In his private in- 
tercourse, Mr. Grattan displayed 


manners that were in a high degree 
pleasing. Wit he seemed not to 


possess, and he had a cast of mind 
too lofty for humour ; but if he did 
not “set the table in a roar,” o1 
dazzle with the radiance of fancy, 
he diffused over the convivial hour 
the mild charms of good-humour, 


birth. | 


re in the full ex- | 
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and softened society with uwnassum- 
ing gentleness. 
As a public speaker, Mr. Grattan 
} ranked In the highest class. In his 
; orations there is a grandeur which 
marks a mind of superior order, and 
enforces at once reverence and ad- 
miration. On every subject which 
he treats, he throws a radiance that 
enlightens without dazzling, and 
while it assists the judgment, de- 
lights the imagination. His style is 
always peculiar, for it varies its cha- 
racter with the occasion. At one 
time close and energetic, it consen- 
trates the force of his argument,and 
compels conviction; at another, dif- 
fuse, lofty, and magnificent, it ap- 
plies itself to every faculty of the 
mind, charms our fancy, influences 
our will, and convinces our un- 
derstanding. At all times his man- 
ner was animated with a pleasing 
warmth, which rendered it impossi- 
ble to hear him without interest ; 
but on some occasions he exerted a 
power which was irresistible. Pros- 
| titution, under his influence, forgot 
for a moment the voice of the minis- 
ter ; and place, pension, and peer- 
age, had but afeeble hold even on 
the most degenerate. 

He died on Sunday night, June 4, 
in Baker-street. The event had been 
for some time expected with mourn- 
ful anxiety by his family, the whole 
of whom watched, with the tenderest 
solicitude, the death-bed of this dis- 
tinguished character. For the last 
five months Mr. Grattan laboured 
under a severe dropsical affection in 
the chest, which, though attended 
with acute pain, he bore with the at- 
most resignation. The disorder had 
attained so oppressive a beight, that 
Mr. Grattan, for the last three 
months, was obliged to seek rest in 
a sitting posture; any attempt to 
sleep in any other manner brought 
on an asthmatic affection, which im- 
mediately threatened fatal conse- 
quences. Mr. Grattan, anticipating 
the fatal result of his disorder, adopt- 
ed, contrary to the advice of 
friends, the determination ef making 
one more effort in that cause which 
he so long and strenuously maintain- 

| ed, from a conviction of its justice 
and policy. To use his own empha- 
tic words, in reply to the addiess of 
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the Catvolics of Ireland, presented 
to him in Dublin not many days ago, 
he owed * his last breath to his 
country.” 

On Friday, June 14, he was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey, with 
all the solemn pomp suitable to the 
oceasion. The pell was supported 
hy the Dukes of Norfolk and Wel- 
lington, Lord Holland,Lord William 


Fitzgerald, Earl of Harrowby, Mar- | 


quis of Downshire, Earl ef Donough- 
more, and Lord Castlereagh. Among 
the mourners, besides the alllicted 
relatives of Mr. Grattan, were his 


Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, | 


the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Evs- 
kine, Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, the 


Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of 


Lansdowne, the Marquis Connyng- 
ham, Earl of Surrey, Earls Cowper, 
Spencer, Darnley, and Rosslyn, Sir 
John Doyle, Sir Nicholas Colthurst, 
and many other distinguished com- 
moners. 

Then followed the Lords, the 
House of Commons, and Gentlemen 
of every part of the empire, amount- 
ing altogether to upwards of five 
hundred. 

The whole of the distinguished 
characters who compose that most 
respectable body, the English Ca- 
tholic Board, were also in the pro- 
cession, and a number of other gen- 
tlemen of that profession. 

The tomb lies nearly between the 
spot of earth which inclosss all that 
was mortal of Fox and Pitt. It ad- 
joins the grave of the great Lord 
Chatham, and is surrounded by the 
tomb of Lord Mansfield, and other 
eminent public characters. The foot 
of Mr. Grattan’s coffin nearly touched 
that of Mr. Fox. It is exactly the 
spot, out of his country, which we 
should imagine Mr. Grattan would 
have selected for his tomb. He 
sleeps amid the most illustrious 
Statesmen that have adorned the 
modern annals of this country, and 
the highest compliment that could 
be paid bim here was to assign him 
such a place: 


LEAVING HOME, 


Tur following pleasant essay js 
from a solume entitled “ The Her- 
mit ia the Counters.” 


written by the 
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author who so ably sustained the 
| Same character in town, and many 
| of whose papers have appeared in 
| former volumes of this work :— 
| I had just completed my cight- 
| eenth year, when I received orders 
| to join my regiment for the first time. 
|The sash and gorget, the maiden 
sword, scarlet cloth, and gold lace, 
| had all their weight and attractions 
| forme. I contemplated the empire 
| which I should have over hearts, 
| and the preference, which I had so 
often felt mortified at wanting, at a 
| ball, or in a country circle; I ex- 
pected to live with the best fellows 
in the world, to see a great variety of 
scenes, to be ever amused, ever 
/ changing quarters—to dance, as it 
were, through life, to the tune of the 
merry fife and drum, and to leave 
care and gloomy reflection always a 
day's march behind me; but above 
all, I Ienged to see the world, to be 
| free, to be av uncontrouled agent- 
in a word, to be my own miaster. 

I had gone through the classics 
with some degree of attention, was 
a pretty good dancer, could play a 
little on the flute, rode boldly, had 
read history, was a good shot, and 
considered myself, upon the whole, 
a decent sort of fellow, particularly 
as the maid-servants called me hand- 
some, and the village surgeon's 
daughter had eyed me with some 
degree of interest. 

I had now been looking for myself 
in the Gazette for six weeks; and 
not a little proud was I to see my- 
self in print for the first time. My 
next impatience was to be ordered 
to head-quarters; and, when the or- 
der came, I was in the highest pos- 
sible spirits. The night before I set 
out on my journey, I scarcely slepta 
wink. Young Phtwon, when impor- 
tuning his father for the reins of that 
chariot which was fatal tq his exist- 

| ence, was not more anxious than I 
Was on this occasion; nor, when he 
| asked that sire to grant his boon, as 
a pledge of the love which he bore 
to his mother—*“ Pignora da Genitor, 
ye.” could he seck it ina more eaget 
tone than I enquired “ if to-morrow 
was the day or which I was to set 
out.” 

And yet I tenderly loved my pa- 

|rents. Ifwas an only child, their 
| prop and stays: I could notlove them 





























more than they deserved. The whole 
village too shared my affections: J 
felt the. relative ties of humanity and 
good will—of brotherhood and con- 
nexion with all my neighbours—do- 
mestics and all. I had even a ten- 
derish feeling for the fire-side ani- 
mals of the paternal roof—the poor 
old pointer, the dowager-spaniel, 
Duchess, the invalid cat, aid my 
mother’s pet bullfinch. Yes, I had 
rather not had to feel the * good by 
toye.” The shooting pony, I re- 
commended to Robert’s care; and 
my setter, poor Trusty! accompa- 
nied me through many a varied and 
uneven path. 
mantle sat uneasily on me. I felt 
almost a woman's weakness as I 
sunk upon that mother’s breast, 
where I drew my first love, mingled 
with the stream of life ; but I tried 
to be the soldier; and, after one 
dewy kiss, I resolved not to see her 
in the morning. My father was to 
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to this embrace. I gave it herheart- 
| ily, looking, however, jealously 
| around: nobody saw me but the fat 
'mily, else should I have blushed. 
“The captain to kiss an ugly old 
woman! fie, for shame.” 

We were now at the end of the 
village. I dreaded the sight of my 
mother at the window, so I never 
looked back until out of sight of the 

I was now to take a last 
look at this rustic assemblage of 
houses. They danced tremulously 


'in a tear in my eye; but I cleared 


Night came, and her } 


accompany me apart of the road, | 


and the thought of this was a relicf 
to me. 

As I drew on my regimental boots, 
the only article of military uniform 
which I wore on my journey, I felt 
an elevation of mind, and scemed as 
if I were already fit to command a 
company. But my satisfaction was 
not without alloy: Ihad the Dulce 
Domum to quit—I had the village to 
look on, perhaps, for the last time 
I had to shake hands with the poor 
servants, so:ine of whom had borne 


my helpless form in their arms. This | 


was trying. I whistled a march- 


up with sacha hoarse and monstrous 
hem, that the echo of the church-yard, 
which returned it to me, terrified me 
with the sound. All this time my 
father and [ had not exchanged a 
word; he looked thoughtful, and as 


| if he had had a sleepless night. 


The morning was beautiful, and I 
never saw my native scene in such 
glowing colours before. There seem- 
ed to be a peculiar grace in the an- 
tique belfry of the church; and the 
stif sepulchral yews were gilded 
with the sun-beam. Obituary sculp- 
ture might have caused me some se- 
rious reflection ; but my mind dwelt 
not on the past, nor were any doubts 
and fears as to ihe future unfolded 
to my view. Hlow many a departed 
bliss now leaves but its monumental 
memento in my heart! how many 
a brave comrade in arms new lies 
in his narrow bed, and upon his 
earthly pillow! But let us return to 
my father. 


* We had better dismount and 


| walk a little,” said he to me. in a 


but it was more like adirge; I tried | 


a country-dance—it was out of tune. 
I sent the cook to knock at my 
father’s door an hour earlier than 


agreed upon ; for time now scemed | 


loaded with a weight of care; and I 
resolved, albcit I was proud of my 
appearance, not to be seen by my 
kind neighbours. I therefore gave 
keepsakes to all the servants, and 


wrote aletterfor the surgeon's daugh- | 


ter. 

My dear father appeared: it was 
a great ease to my state of mind. I 
shook him heartily by the hand, tried 
to look gay, and brushed over the 
threshhold of the door. The old 


nurse insisted upon kissing me; she 
was aged and ugly, but a good wo- 
i¢ had a rig 


1 h 


man, and somchow s! 





kind affectionate tone. ‘* The wea- 
ther is beautifully fine, we have a 
long day before us, and I can return 
in the cool of the evening. I should 
like to have as much of your com- 
pany as I can; and you will not al- 
ways have your old father for your 
companion.” We alighted accord- 
ingly, and gave our horses to the 
servant who had charge of my lug- 
gage. 1 was to proceed in the mail 
from the first stage. 

We now turned off the high road, 
and skirted a beautiful wood, crossed 
some adjacent fields, and pursued 
the course of the river, by the foot- 
path, for some miles. My father 
folded his arm in mine with a pecu- 
liar degree of friendship, familiarity, 


and tendeiness; and T never hung 
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on the discourse of any one with so 
much attention either before or since, 
He evidentiy tried to amuse my 
mind, and to cheat the way and be- 
guile the time by his conversation; 
and he succeeded to a charm. We 
saw the sun vertical ere we thought 
morning midway gone; and his de- 
clining ray surprised us ere we 
thoucht it two hours after. 

“Let us dine together, my dear 
boy,” said he, with so much of the 


} 


good fellow in his air and accent, | 
that I regretted that he was not more | 


my own age, and going to join the 
army with me. I assented with de- 
light. “ There is scarcely any night,” 
said he, “now; and I mast ride 
home the harder.” 

Thrice had he essayed to part 
with me before this proposal: I saw 


the motion pass in his mind; but | 


his heart failed him; his steps hung 
on mine, and his affections lingcred 
with me, and were loth ‘to part. 


He | 
looked at his watch on alighting | 


from his pony, as much as to say, | 


“ a short walk, and then.” Next, 
when fatigued, he sat down a bank, 
and seemed determined to shake 
hands and to bid adicu—but he 
could not. He then remounted, and 
proposed riding on to dinner, in the 
cool of the evening. My heart placed 


all these ideas of gratitude to his | 


account. 


He had another object, however, | 


walk—in this 
together. 


in this confidential 
protracted journey 


He | 


wished to give me a great deal of | 
good advice, and that advice was | 


offered and delivered to me more 
like a brother and a comrade, a 


companion and a friend, than a pa- | 
rent, or one set in authority over | 
. | 


me; more like the 
error and failing like myself, than 
one to whom age and experience 
had given so decided a superiority. 

On how many usefal subjects did 
he give me his cooland unpresuming 
counsel! Flow frauzht with honour, 
sentiment, and delicacy, were his 
paternal admonitions! Inhow many 
jnastances of life have his precepts 
and warnings upheld and prevented 
me from evil! How often has a re- 
trospect of that happy aour been a 
benefit to me in my passage through 
life! 


We parted, precipitately at last 


man prone to) 


Leaving Home.— Buonaparte a Tutor. 


for the mail-coach horn relieved us 
from those achings of the bosom 
which a first separation from those 
who are dear to us naturally pro- 
duces. 

That parent, alas! isnownomore! 
Ihave been the support of his sad 
relict; but I have no longer that 
brotherly father to hang upon my 
arm, to pledge me in the convivial 
cup, to interest himself in every cir- 
cumstance concerning my welfare 
in this chequered scene of life, nor 
to recur to, for advice, in difficulty 
or distress. 

Often have T, in different climates, 
and novel scenes, in distant and in 
doubtful circumstances, pondered 
upon this opening scene of life, with 
a melancholy sensibility, which has 
mingled sweets and bitterness 
intimately together, that not to have 
been sad, would be double wretch- 
edness, since sadly sweet was the 
essence of reflection. 

Fven at the moment that I am 
writing these lines, it scems as if 
my father’s shade hovered near me 
as if I were wrapt and covered all 
over in affection’s mantle. Farewell, 
dear scenes! I shall never behold 
ye more! yet must memory itself 
perish, ere ye fade from the heart of 

Tue Hermit in THE Country. 


So 


BUONAPARTE A TUTOR, 


A very curious book has just been 
published; itis ** A System of Eda- 
cation for the infant King of Rome,” 
drawn up “ under the personal su- 
perintendance of the Emperor Napo- 
leon.” It furnishes a more accurate 
(reflected) picture of Buonaparte 
than half the essays that have been 
written upon his character. In 1812, 
at the height of his prosperity, look- 
ing on the past only to inflame bis 
soul with the-convietion that he could 
for the future controul fate itself, 
surrounded by the basest sj) coplan- 
cy, and drunk with power, this little 
treatise, devised for the education of 
his son, opens to the observant and 
philosophical eye the inmost mov- 
ings of inordinate vanity, great ta- 
lent, miserable empiricism, uncom- 
mon sagacity, strange folly, sound 
speculation, and blasphemwus pride, 

The teacher presumes that all na 
ture will help him in bis task, and in 
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his supposititious cases, (when the 
pupil is between sixteen and eigh- 
teen years of age) Lus the following 
entertaining lessons, 

“ Sometimes I lose him in the 
woods,andhe spends the nightindark- 
ness, choking with thirst, and famish- 
ed with hunger. Another time it isin 
the subterranean caverns under the 
observatory that Elead him astray, 
and carry his terrors so far, that his 
hair stands erect on his head. It is 
to be remembered, however, that 
chance, which seems to have pro- 
duced the whole, acts entirely under 
my direction, 


“* Pretending to be tired of the uni- | 
formity of our way of life, I propose | 


to him one day, by way of varying 
it, to give ourselves up for some 


time to Providence ; crossing the | 


fields on foot without provision ; 


avoiding bridges and seeking fords, | 


or swimming across the rivers. He 
consents, and we set out 

“* The first day we find no place te 
lodge, consequently no bed. The 
next, we are without bread. The 
day after, we are insulted, and it is 
with difficulty we repel the attack, 
and obtain justice, 
ing a child is drowing, and we have 
to save bim; and presently some 
danger is to be braved. On the fifth 
day we arrive weary and fatigued ; 
not.without having given proofs of 


courage, acquired some valuable | 
some | 


knowledge, and conferred 
benefits. Our labour therefore has 
not been in vain. 

*“ The justice of peace, who from 


the first had examined us strictly,bat | 
civilly, and to whom, at our depar- 


ture, I disclosed who we were, un- 
known to the prince, turns out to 


be a distinguished man of letters. | 


He had formed bis opinion of us in 
the contest, and, being a man 
averse to hidden treasures, thinks 
proper to consign to the newspapers 
a spirited and amusing account of 
our adventures. 

* The newspaper arrives. I giveit 
to the prince to read by way of ex- 
ercise. On a sudden he stops, 


blushes, and puts the paper into my | 


hands. I read it to myself, and, 
after having read it to myself, say 
to him-— Prince, this is the first 
blast of the trumpet of Fame. It is 
your's ; attend toit. Keep the pa- 


The day follow- | 


| 

| 

| . . 

| take him by nighton board a vessel 
' 

' 


2% 


| per, we will talk of it some other 
time.’ , 

* A week passes away without my 
speaking of it to him; but not with- 
out his reading over again in secre$ 
the article in which be.is so honoura- 
bly mentioned. 

“ Every one about him, however, 
serves him with more eagerness, and 
with increased respect. Every one’s 
countenance sparkles with joy, 
charmed as they are with his cou- 
rage and humanity. Persons come 
from Paris and from the villages to 
see him for having saved the life of 
a child ; the most delicate praises 
are bestowed on him in tue newspa- 
pers, yet with a circumspection that 
enhances their value. He tastes in 
silence the delight of being beloved 
and esteemed by the public ; and, 
when this shower of praises and 
blessings is a little moderated, I 
| come in my turn to talk with him. 

** Ravished myself with his con- 
duct, and the success of my cares, I 
accost him with an air of tenderness. 
‘ Well, Prince! what says your 
heart ’—* Ah, Sir, what delight ! It 
is pleasure of all kinds at once. How 
much am I indebted to yeu, for mak- 
| ing me acquainted with them! How 
| happy am I, that it will some day be 

in my power Ah! if ever——" 
| He turns his face aside, to conceal 
his emotion. I clasp him in my 
arms, and press him te my bosom— 
* Ah, Prince! I am the first of those 
| you would make bappy.’ 
| ‘* But nothing in this world is 
; Withoat alloy. Too much incense 
intoxicates his brain. I perceive 
the germes of selt-sufficiency bud- 
| ding. I find him among his compa- 
| nions priding himself on the success 
| of his excursion—and complain of it 
| to him, as alarmed at it. He defends 
| himscif: I do not press him much 
on the subject, but, by way of reply, 
| [give him an account of voyage of 
| Christopher Columbus to discover 
the new world, to read. He devours 
| it, and returns it to me, ashamed of 





his own vanity.” 
He afterwards takes him to Brest. 
“On our arrival, and scarcely 
having had time to rest ourselves, I 


dressed out with flags. She stands 
out to sea, till nothing but the sky 


and the secan can be seen: but the 
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sight is deferred till he awakes, till | he wants to see every thing, and does 


the rising of the sun. 

“We have agreed during our voy- 
age, to say little, and hear much— 
to listen in silence to all that a world 
so new can say tous. Every thing, 
in fact, has a tongue, for him who 
can understand it; it is to listen, 
theretore (if I may be allowed the 
expression), that we are prepared. 
lu reality, how dillerent are the im- 
pressions made by a grove, animated 
with the song of birds, from those 
made by asea agitated by the waves, 
and ploughed by the lightning! 

“ The prince awakes lonz hefore 
day. From the deck he admires the 
vault of Heaven, spangled with 
stars. He finds himself in a land 
with which he is familiar, and feels 
the joy of one who meets with coun- 
tryinen of his own ona foreign shore. 
I lead him to the binnacle, where he 
sees the compass; though I defer 
making any reflections upon this 
subject, that IT may not waste his 
powers by entering jeto any detail, 
but leave them im all their ardour to 
the contemplation of the rising sun. 
I assist his youth by a slight repast ; 
and in an animated discourse, con- 
fined however to generals, on the in- 
dustry of man, who by the help of 
the stars and winds has formed a 
junction between different climates 
and different hemispheres, we spend 
our time, awaiting the break of day. 

“ It appears—and we take our 
Station on the poop. 

* The vessel sails before the wind, 
with a breeze that displays all its 
lags and streamers, and thus exhi- 
bits an enchanting sight. 

** Meauwhile the east reddens; the 
sun rises, and envelopes us in its 
rays. What sight can be more en- 
chanting, than this vessel cutting the 
waves while adorned with all the co- 
lours of the rainbow! what more 
pleasing than the breeze, that fans 
us while it mingles those colours? 

‘* That we may be the better ena- 
bled to enjoy the sccne, the vessel is 
hove to, the boat is hoisted out, and 
we get into it, enveloped in the smoke 
of her guns, that salute os. Her 
sails are filled again; she is a fish,a 
bird, the sovereign of the seas, the 
miracle of art. She stops her course, 
and we retura on board, 

* The prince is fired with ardour: 


not know where to begin. 1 calm 
him, quoting ramos compesce fluentes. 
[ teach him, that the captain of a 
ship on board her is‘a king—that we 
owe him the same honour and re- 
spect as the meanest of his crew, 
whose Jupiter he is: and thus, after 
having rendered the captain, the of- 
ficers, and the crew, what is due to 


| each, we are saluted with acclama- 


tions and extolled to the skies. 
‘ Prince,’ Tsay to him, ‘ you see that 


' a tooth for a tooth, and an eye foran 
| eye, is the law of nature.’ 


‘** After this there is nothing they 
can do to entertain us that is omitted. 
Weare shewn every thing methodi- 
cally, and in order; every thing is 
explained to us with careful slow- 
ness, and so much perspicuity, that 
the prince’s mind conceives every 
thing, seizes every thing, and is so 
struck, that Iam persuaded he will 
forget very little of what he has seen 
and heard. 

** But itis the manners and habits 
of the scene that we feel so mach 
pleasure in observing. These men, 
stretched in their hemmocks, when 
itis not their watch upon deck, and 
so alert when employed in any duty 
—the manners of the hold, so diffe- 
rent from those of the gun-deck and 
the tops——the activity on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle, and between 
decks—those men springing from 
rope to rope, like birds from branch 
to branch—and those sty/ites, called 
topmen, tossed day and night by the 
rolling and pitching of the ship, and 
exposed to all the winds that blow. 

* After a week spent in examining 


| the machine, the rest of our time is 
| employed in observing the mannet 


of working it on all possible occa- 
sions, heaving the log, pricking the 
course on the chart, and taking ob- 
servations with the quadrant. 

“ Meantime we have one enter- 
tainment after another, curing the 
course of our study, All the prac- 
tices common on shipboard are 
shown to us, even to the ceremonies 
used on crossing the line-—the serv- 
ing out of provision—clearing the 
decks for battle—manning the tops, 
forecastie, and quarter-deck — cast- 
ing loose the guns—-and stationing 
the men. We fish in all ways, and 
with all instruments We drink, 
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smoke, and mess with the officers. 
The prince keeps his watch as a mid- 
shipman. At length, after a fort- 
night’s cruize, we return to the road. 

** Here we spend a couple of days 
in surveying the coast, seeing how 
they take soundings, how they cast 
anchor, and how they moor. At 
length our departure is fixed—we 
make our presents—and put off to 
shouts of * Long live the emperor.’ ” 





THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUN- 


TAIN. 


Ir will be in the recollection of | 
such of our readers as are acquaint- 
ed with Hume’s England, thatamong 
the arts used by Philip to calummiate 
the character of Richard the First 
during the crasade, was that of as- 
cribing to him the assassination of 
Conrade, Marquis of Montserratt, 
which was in reality perpetrated by 
order of the Arabian chief, generally 
called the Old Man of the Mountain. 
A particular account of this savage 
despot is given by Marco Polo, a 
Venetian of the thirteenth century, 
whose account of his travels has re- 
cently been translated by Mr. Mars- 
den. 

The district in which his (the old 
man of the mountain) residence lay, 
obtained the name of Wulehet, sizni- 
fying, in the language of the Sara- 
cens, the place of heretics, and his 
people that of Mulehetites or holders 
of heretical tenets; as we apply the 
term of Patharini to certain heretics 
amongst Christians. The following 
account of this chief Marco Polo tes- 
tifies to his having heard from sun- 
dry persons. He was named Alo- 


ee 





eddin, and his religion was that of 
Mahomet. In a beautiful valley, en- | 


closed between two lofty mountains, | 
he had formed a luxurious garden, 

stored with every delicious fruit and | 
every fragrant Shrub that could be 
procured, Palaces of various sizes 
and forms were erected in different 
parts of the grounds, ornamented 
with works in gold, with paintings, 
and with furniture of rick silks. By 
means of small conduits contrived 
in these buildings, streams of wine, 
milk, honey, and some of pure water, 
were seen to flow in every direction. 
The inhabitants of these palaces were 
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| clegant and beautiful damsels, ac- 


complished in the arts of singing, 
playing upon all sorts of musical in- 
struments, dancing, and especially 
those of dalliance and amorous allure- 
ment. Clothedin rich dresses, they 
were seen continnually sporting and 
amusing thetnselves in the garden 
and pavilions; their female guar- 
dians being confined within doors, 
and never suffered to appear. The 
object which thechiefhad in view in 
forming a garden of this fascinating 
kind, was this: that Mahomet,having 
promised to those who should obey 
his will the enjoyments of Paradise, 
where every species of sensual gra- 


| tification should be found, in the so- 


ciety of beautiful nymphs, he was 
desirous of its being understood by 
his followers, that he also was a pro- 
phet and the compeer of Mahomet, 
and had the power of admitting to 
paradise such as he should chuse to 
favour. In order that none without 
his license might find their way into 
this delicious valley, he caused a 
stroug and inexpagnable castle to be 
erecied at the opening of it, through 
which the entry was by a secret 
passage. Athis court, likewise, this 
chief entertained a number of youths 
from the age of twelve to twenty 
years, selected from the inhabitants 
of the surrounding mountains, who 
showed a disposition for martial ex- 
ercises, and appeared to possess the 
quality of daring courage. To them 
he was in the daily practice of dis- 
coursing on the subject of the para- 
dise announced by the Prophet, and 
of his own power of granting admis- 
sion; and at certain times he caused 
draughts of a soporific nature to be ad- 
ministered to ten or a dozen of the 
yonths; and when half dead with 
sleep, he had them conveyedto the se- 
veral apartments of the places in the 
garden. Upon awakening from this 
stafe of lethargy, their senses were 
struck with all the delightful objects 
that have been described, and each 
perceived himself surrounded by 
lovely damsels, singing, playing, and 
attracting his regards by the most 
fascinating caresses— serving him 
also with delicate viands and ex- 
quisite wines ; until intoxicated with 
excess of eujoyment, amidst actual 
rivulets of milk and wine,he believed 
| himself assuredly in paradise, and 
I 
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felt an unwillingnessto relinquish its 
delights. When four or five days had 
thus been passed, they were thrown 


. o | 
once more into astate ofsomnolency, 


and carried out of thegarden by the 
translator. 
duced to bis presence,and questioned 
by him as to where they had been, 
their answer was “ in paradise, 
through thefavour of your highness:” 
and then, before the whole court,who 
listened to them with eager curiosity 


Upon their being intro- | 


and astonishment, they gave a cir- | 


cumstantial account of the scenes to 
which they had been witnesses. The 
chief thereupon addressing them, 
said—** We have the assurances of 
our Prophetthathe who defends his 


Jord shall inherit paradise, and if you | 
show yourselves devoted to the obe- | 


dience of my orders, that happy lot 
awaits you.” Animated to enthu- 
siasm by words of this nature, all 


deemed themselves happy to receive | 


the commands of their master, and 
were forward to die in his service. 
The consequence of this system was, 
that when any of the neighbouring 
princes, or others, gave umbrage to 
this chief, they were put to death by 
these his disciplined assassins ; none 
of whom felt terror at the risk of los- 
ing their own lives, which they held 
in little estimation, provided they 
could execute their master’s will. 
On this account his tyranny became 
the subject of dread in all the sur- 
rounding countries. Lie had also 
constituted twu deputies,or represen- 
tatives of himself, of whom one had 
his resideuce in the vicinity of Da- 
mascus, and the other in Kurdistan; 
and these pursued the plan he had 
established, for training their young 
dependanis. Thus there was uo per- 
son, however powerful, who having 
become exposed to the enmity of the 
old man of the mountain, could escape 
assassination. His territory being 
situated within the dominions of 
Vlai ( Hulagu,) the brother ef the 
grand khan ( Mangu, ) that prince had 
juformaticnof his atrocious practices, 
as above related, as well as of his 
employing people to rob travellers 
in their passage through his country, 
and in the year 1262 sent one of his 
armies te besiege this chief in his 
castle, It proved, however, so ca- 
pable of defence, that for three years 
uo impression could be made upon 
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it; until at length he was forced fo 
surrender from the want of provi- 
sions, and being made prisoner, was 
put to death. His castle was dis- 
manted, and his garden of paradise 
destroyed. 

_ * Note. The appellation so well known 
in the histories of the crusades, of ** Old 
man of the mountain,” is an injudicious 
version (for which it would seem they 
were first indebted to our author or his 
early translators) ot the Arabic title 
Sheikh al Jebal, signifying “ Chief of the 
mountainous region.” Bat as the word 
** sheikh,” like “* signor,” and some other 
og terms, bears the meaning of 
** Elder,” as welias of ** Lord or Chief,” 
a choice of interpretations was offered, 
and the less appropriate adopted. The 
places where this personage, who was 
the bead of a religious or fanatical sect, 
exercises the rights of sovereignty, were 
the castles of Almamat, Lamsir, Hirdkwh, 
and Maimun diz, and the district of Rud- 
bar, all situated within the limits of that 
province which the Persians name Kuhe- 
stan,and the Arabians Al Jebal. “* La 
os d’ Alamout,” says De Sacy, in 
iis Mémoire sur la Dynastie des Assas- 
sins etsur l’Origine de leur Nom, “ située 
au milien d’un pays de montagnes, fit 
appeler le prince qui y régnoit scheikh- 
adjebal, c’est-d-dire, le schetkh ou prince 
des montagnes, et ’équivoque du mot 


| schetih,qui signifie également rieillard, et 





prince, a donné lieu aux histotiens des 
croisades et au célébre voyageur Mare 
Pol, de le nommer le Vieux de la mon- 
tague.’” 





FLORAL GAMES OF TOULOUSE. 


THESE games were instituted in 
1496 by Clementia Isaure, and con- 
sisted in public repetitions of short 
original Provencal poems, the best 
of which were rewarded by distribu- 


tions of flowers. Clementia, was 
born in 1464, at her father’s villa 
near Toulouse; and at five years 


of age she was left to the exclu- 
sive care of her devout nother, 
the father baving accompanied a 
French army into distant parts. She 
was destined to be devoted to the 
virgin, and spent the intervals of 
pious exercises in cultivating at 
home the flowers that embellished a 
large walled garden. One day, when 
she was resting with her watering- 
pot beside a fountain ornamented 
with shell-work, which was at the 
farther extremity of a shaded walk, 
she heard the sounds of a harp, ac- 
companied by the still more pleasing 
aceents of a human yoice; and pre- 
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sently the names of Raoul and Isaure 
were mingled in the rhymes. She 
went towards achink in the wall 
which was concealed by ivy, and 
pushing aside the branches, endea- 
voured to discover the musician. A 
new astonishment succeeded, when 
her cyes were met by those of ano- 
ther person. 

She retired immediately; and, a 
conscious emotion accompanying 


her home, she promised to herself 


that she would notreturn to the foun- 
tain. But she had left her watering- 
pot there; her flowers were languish- 
ing, and she went for it again at the 
hour at which she had forgotten it 
on the evening before. She heard 
no noise; but again peeping through 
the crevice, which seemed to be en- 
larged, she perecived a youth of 
pleasing figure seated on the turf, 
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were to be given—an amaranih to 
the author of the best ode, an eglan- 
tine for the best specch, a violet for 
the best hundred lines, a_ heart's 
ease for an idyl, and a lily for a pious 
sonnet to the virgin. The rest 
of the revenue was to be divided 
among forty master-minstrels, of 
whom the seven Troubadours were 
the chosen directors. A Languedo- 
cian ode by Clementia still subsists, 
of which the following is a transila- 
tion :— 

Yonth of the year! delightfal Spring! 

With yon return the joyous hours 





with aharp beside him, and his eyes | 


fixed on the opening in the wall. 
Presently he took up his harp, and 
sang a lay of love, which Clementia 
could not doubt was addressed to 
her; and, approaching the opening, 
he seemed to conjure her not to fly. 
These were two of his lines : 

You have inspired my minstrelsy : 

Let ove sweet tlow’r my guerdon be. 

Clementia hesitated, but at length 
deposited a violet on the ivy bough, 
and ran away. For a month the 
young man carolled, and received 
daily a flower as the reward of his 
music. 

Raoul, who was a natural son of 
sount Raymond, was now compelled 
to follow his father to the army, to 
assist in repulsing the invaders of 
the province of Artois, and both of 
them gloriously lost their lives in 
the battle of Guinegaste, so fatal to 
the young men of Toulouse. Cle- 
mentia learnt this event with bitter 
grief, and time seemed only to in 
ercase her affliction; but in religion 
she sought a consolation independ- 
ent of the world, and pronounced on 
the altar those vows which her mo- 
ther had always exhorted her to 
offer to the virgin. Before, however, 
She separated from her temporal 
possessions, she wished to erect 


some monument of her early feel- 


ings, and bequeathed to the com- 
pany of seven Troubadours an estate, 
out of which prizes of silver tlowers 





When Troubadours in contest sing, 
And victors claim the crown of tlow’rs. 
}! let as praise the piety 
Of her, the blessed angel’s queen, 
Who saw the Prince of Heaven die, 
And wept amid that sulemn scene. 
Home of my fathers! loved Toulouse! 
To song still give the flow’ry prize; 
So the high tame thou shalt nut lose 
Which in the praise of minstrels lies. 
The prond one hopes his name shall still 
Sound in the songs of tuture days; 
But, ah! I know mo minstrei will 
Name dead Clementia in his jays. 
Such is the faded violet’s doom 
When chilling winds have o’er it past, 
And eyes which loved its opening bloom 
Forget one smiling glance to cast. 


THE BROTHERS OF DIJON. 
Tue President ef the Parliament 
of Dijon and the Bishop of Beauvais 
disputed one evening on the strange 
and desperate actions frequently 
committed by men of characiers long 
approved and generally exemplary. 
“1 have thoaght of this inconsist- 
ency,” said the president, “ till I 
have almost convinced myself that 
we have two souls—one which di- 
rects and attends only the mecha- 
nical and every-day business of our 
bodies, and a superior oae which 
never acts unless excited by some 
peculiar things addressed to our feel- 
ings and passions. You and I must 
remember, that we have often wrote, 
read aloud, drawn, ate, talked, and 
ourselves, Without any con- 
Sciuusness or ide “a; and these opera- 
tions appear to me directed by what 
I fancifully call the soul of our bo- 
dies, while the soul of our minds is 
otherwise employed. If the notion 
or name of two souls displeases you, 
we will call them habit and impulse ; 
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but I conceive the last to be the re- 
sult of our thoughts and feelings, the 
other of mere mechanical instinct: 
and I conceive this impulse, or soul 


of our thoughts, to be as capable of 


suddenly inciting actions contrary tu 
our general habits, as those habits 
are often practised without the as- 
sent and presence of our thoughts,” 
Soon after this conversation the 
bishop left his brother, aud returned 
to his hotel, or temporary residence 
at Dijon. On the threshold, under 
the light of a few straggling lamps, 
he saw a stranger of mean appear- 
ance, who put a small billet into his 
hand, and waited respectfully while 
he looked into it. It was badly spelt 
and written, but purported to be from 
a dying woman, in great need of spi- 
ritual help, and specially desirous to 
communicate with him at the corner- 
house of the Rue St. Madelaine. 
The. bishop knew this street to be si- 
ftuated at no great distance, in an 
honest though poor suburb, and the 
requested visit could be attended by 
no danger. Even if it had, the pre- 
late had enough of benevolent cou- 
rage to hazard something in his pro- 
fessional duty, and he desired the 
stranger to conduct his coachman. 
Alighting at the entrance of the nar- 
row lane which led to the Rue St. 
Madelaine, and was too narrow to 
admit his eqnipage, the bishop de- 
sired his servauis to await him 
there; for though he had too much 
charitable delicacy to desire parade 
in his visits of bounty, he also felt 
that his official station as a public 
instractor required him to shun all 
mysterious or questionable acts. 
Therefore directing his guide to take 
a flambeau from his lacquey, he fol- 
lowed him to the appointed door, and 
more particularly neticing the house, 
observed that its back wall overlook- 
ed the garden of a mansion occupied 
by a family he knew—the family, in 
short, from which his brother had 
selected his future wife, Therese 
Deshoulieres, a woman of noted 
beauty and high pretension, Per- 


haps this circumstance diverted his 
ideas so far as to prevent him from 
remarking the disappearance of his 
guide when he had unlocked a door, 
which the bishop entering, found 
himself in a room very dimly light- 
andl without furniture, except a 
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| bench, on which a woman was sit- 
ting. She was mufiled in a veil, 
which she drew still closer to her 
face, but he immediately recognised 
the air and figure of Therese Des- 
houlieres. She appeared no less dis- 
mayed and confounded, though she 
found courage to accost him—“ Ah, 
my lord! do not believe that I meet 
you intentionally; the man who has 
just now brought you, decoyed me 
here by this forgery”—and she put 
into his band a billet, which seemed 
the counterpart of that be had re- 
ceived, It was in the same hand- 
writing, and nearly the same words‘ 
but the confusion in the bishop's 
ideas made him return it in silence. 
*“* My servant accompanied me,” con- 
tinued the lady, *‘ and is now in this 
house. Surely, my lord, you have 
not devised this scene to afllict me! 
The people I expected to see were 
sick and in distress, and I came be- 
cause I feared nothing from honest 
poverty.” —“‘ Therese,” said the bi- 
shop sorrowfully, “‘ if you had not 
once feared honest poverty, we need 
not have feared to meet each other 
now.”—The lady wept; and though 
he began to doubt whether the whole 
was not the finesse of some feminine 
parpose, her tears were not without 
effect. But he did not misplace his 
confidence in the influence of righi 
habits against sudden impulse; for 
his thoughts of Therese Deshoulieres 
had been so long governed and cor- 
rected, that this unexpected test did 
not disorder them. “ [ have no- 
thing,” he added, ‘‘ to say to my 
brother's betrothed wife in fear and 
in secret; nor any thing to desire 
from her, except that ring which she 
accepted once for a different pur- 
| pose, and ought not to wear with her 
husband's.” And as he spoke, he 
approached to draw the ring from 
her finger, on which he saw it glis- 
tening. A dimness came over The- 
rese’s eyes; and when it vanished 
the bishop was gone, but had not 
taken the ring from the hand she held 
out to him. She sat down on the 
only bench in the room, and wept a 
long time bitterly and trembling. In 
a few moments more she remember- 
ed that her servant had been ordered 
to wait till the clock struck seven 
before he enquired for her. Her re 
peater sounded that hour, but Mi 


























tand did not appear. Sie dared not 
open the door tv go alone into the 
strect, but the casement was un- 
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barred, and it looked into her father’s | 
, and asked a particular description 


garden. She climbed out, and, by 


the help of a few shrubs clinging to | 


the wall, descended in safety, and 
made haste to the house, hoping her 
absence was undiscovered; but Mi- 
tand had already reached it, and 
alarmed her family by saying that he 


had expected to find his young mis- | 


tress returned. Therese answered 
her father’s angry questions by stat- 
ing the simple truth—that she had 


been induced to visit the poor gar- | 


dener’s widow by a billet begging 
her immediate presence for a cha- 


ritable purpose, and had found the | 


little lodge empty of all furniture; 
but a young man, who called himself 
her grandson, had requested Therese 
to wait a few moments while the wi- 


dow came from her bed in an upper | 


room. Mitand informed his master 
that he had waited at the door tilla 
man in a gardencr’s habit bade him 
return home, as his lady would go 
by a back way through her father’s 
garden. M. Deshoulieres blamed 
his old servant’s careless simplicity, 
and asked his daughter if no other 
person had appeared. Therese, falt- 
ering, and with a failing heart, re- 
plied, that a man had entered and 
demanded her ring; but being in- 
formed that her servant was station- 
ed within hearing, had departed 
without further outrage. This pre- 
varication, so near the truth, yet so 
fatally untrue, was the impulse of 
the moment. Therese had never be- 
fore uttered a falsehood on an im- 
portant occasion, but her thoughts 
had been long familiar with the 
petty finesses of female coquetry, 
and the step from small equivoca- 
tions to direct untruth only required 
a spur. 

To colour ber evasion, Therese had 
concéaled her ring among the gar- 
den shrubs; and professing that she 
had willingly yielded it to the thief 
as a bribe for his quiet departure, 
she entreated her father not to make 
such a trifle the subject of serious 
investigation. M. Deshoulieres, see- 
ing no reason to doubt her sincerity, 
and fearing that an appeal to the po- 
lice might compromise her raptita- 
fion, agrecd to suppress the matter. 
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But he communicated it to his in- 
tended son-in-law, the President of 
the provincial Parliament, who Jook- 
ed very gravely at the forged billet, 


of the ring. Then, as he gallantly 
said, to atone for her loss, he sent 
rherese a splendid casket of jewel- ~ 
lery, which, with some gratified va- 
nity, she added to the celebrated set 
she inherited from her mother; and 
a few days after she accompanied 
him to the church of St. Madelaine, 
where the bishop, who had visited 
Dijon for that purpose, performed 
the nuptial ceremony. 

One of the most splendid fétes 
ever seen in that province distin- 
guished the bridal evening. The 
president, high in public esteem, and 
flourishing in fortune, was attended, 
according to the custom of his coun- 
try on such occasions, by the princi- 
pal persous of his own class, and by 
all his kindred and friends in the 
neighbourhood. The bishop remain- 
ed in the circle till a later hour than 
usual, and perhaps with a more than 
usual effort, because he was aware 
a few persons in that circle knew the 
attachment of his youth to Therese 
Deshoulieres. But even his brother 
did not know that, being a younger 
son, he had been induced, for the be- 
nefit of his family, to enter the 
church, and renounce a woman 
whose pretensions were far above his 
honest poverty. Therefore on this 
occasion he afiected, with some little 
pride, an air of perfect serenity ; and 
though he had felt his forehead burn 
and freeze by turns, he knew his 
voice had never faltered while he pro- 
nounced a benediction on the mar- 
riage. He was pledging his brother 
after supper, when cries of fire were 
heard in the house. The great pro- 
fusion of gauze ornaments and slight 
erections for the ball made the flames 
rapid beyond all help. Even the 
crowd of assistants prevented any 
successful aid; for the number of 
timid women covered with combus- 
tible finery, and men unilitted by 
wine for personal exertion, disturbed 
those who came to be useful. “ Is 
Therese safe?” was every body's 
cry, and every body believed she 
was, till the outline of a woman seen 
among the flames and smoke at her 
chamber-windyw made the specte- 
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tors redouble their shricks. The 
bridegroom would have plunged 
again into the burning ruins, if. his 
brother had not held him desperately 
in his arms; but the valet Mitand, 
who had lived with M. Deshoulieres 
from his daughter's infancy, ran up 
the remains of the staircase and dis- 
appeared. In another instant: the 
roof fell in, and Mitand was seen 
leaping from a burnt beam alone. 
He was wrapped inalarge blanket, 
which had saved his person, but his 
neck, lands, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and head, were hi- | 


deousty scorched.’ When sutround- | 
| the court to remind it that you stood 


ed, and questioned whether he had 
seen his mistress, he wrung his hands, 
and shook his héad in despair. They 
understood frém his dumb anguish 
that he had séeti Her perish, and he 
remained obstinately sitting and 
gazing on the ruins till dragged away. 
The despair of the president was be- 
yond words, and his brother’s atinost 
influence could hardly restrain him 
from acts of madness. When the 
anfortunate bride’s father deplored 
the festival which had probably 
caused its own dismal end, the pre- 
sident declared, with a fearful oath, 
that he knew and would expose the 
author. From that moment his la- 
mentations changed into a sullen 
kind of fierceness, ard he seemed to 
have found aclae which his whole 
sonl was bent on. It was soon un- 
folded by the arrest of a young man 
named Arnaud, whose conveyance 
to prison was followed by his citation 
before the Parliament of Dijon as an 
incendiary and a robber. M. Des- 
houlieres gave private evidence to 
support these charges; but a day oi 
two preceding that appointed for a 
public examination, the president 
went to the intendant of the province, 
and solemnly resigned his chair in 
the judicial court. “ It is not fit- 
ting,” said he, “ that I should be a 


judge in my own cause, and I only 


entreat that T may not be sammoned 
as a witness.” 

The Parliament of Dijon assem- 
bied with its usual formality, and 
the intendant-general of the pro- 
vince was commissioned to act as 
president on the occasion. 


bishop and his brother sat in a cur- 
tained gallery where their persons 


might not fix or affect the attention 
of the 


court: the bereaved father 








The | 
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was supported in a chair asprose- 
entor, and the prisoner stood with 
his arms coolly folded, and his eyes 
turned towards his judges. 

The first question addressed to 
him was the customary one for his 
name. ‘* You call me,” said the 
prisoner, ““ and I answer to the 
name.” 

* Js it your real name ?” 

** Have I ever been known by any 
other?” : 

** Your true appellation is Felix 
Lamotte,” said the procureur-cene- 
ral; “ and I crave permission of 
here ten years ago on an oceasion 
not mach more honourable.” 

The ci-devant president handed a 
paper to the procureur, requesting 
that nothing irrelevant to the present 
charge might be revived against the 
prisoner. 

‘* Messieurs,” said the public ac- 
cuser, addressing himseif to the 
judges, “I humbly venture to as- 
sert, that what I shall detail is not 
irrelevant, as it may exhibit the 
charactér of the accused, and give 
a cluc to his present conduct. Felix 
Lamotte is the nephew of a financier 
well remembered in Dijon, and his 
prodigality gave such offence that 
bis uncle threatened to disinherit 
him, and leave his great wealth to 
his most intimate friend, the presi- 
dent of this court; but he, after 
repeated intercessions and excuses 
for this young man, prevailed on 
the elder Lamotte to forgive him. 
When the nephew heard his uncle’s 
will read, he found the president 
distinguished by only a legacy of ten 
thousand livres, and himself residu- 
ary legatee. You expect, messicurs, 
to hear that Felix Lamotte was 
grateful to his mediating friend, and 
careful of his unexpected wealth. 
lie appeared to be grateful until he 
became poor again by his prodiga- 
lity. Then finding a flaw in his un- 
cle’s will, he came before this tribu- 
nal to dispossess his friend of the 
small legacy he enjoyed, believing 
that, as heir at law, he might grasp 
the whole. The president, who had 
not then reached his present station 
among our judges, appeared as a 
defendant at this bar with a will of 
latersdate, which he had generously 
concealed, because tlic testator there- 
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in gave him all, charged only with a 
weekly stipend to his prodigal ne- 
phew. These are the facts which the 
president desired to conceal, be- 
cause the ungrateful are never par- 
doned by their fellow-creatures, nor 
judged without rigour. We shall 
see presently how the accused shew- 
ed his repentance.” 

Mitand, M. Deshoulieres’ old ser- 
vants’ was called into the court, 
and asked if ever he had seen La- 
motte. He was hardly recovered 
from the injuries he had received in 
the fire, but he took his oath, and 
answered in the aflirmative—* ina 
gardener’s dress, ata house in the 
suburb of St. Madelaine, and on the 
night of the marriage.” 

The accuser’s advocate now re- 
lated all the circumstances of Ma- 
demoiselle Deshoulicres’ visit to a 
house without inhabitants, where 
she had been robbed of a valuable 
diamond. A pawnbroker appeared 
to testify that he had received from 
Felix Lamotte the ring identified as 
Therese’s, and several witnesses 
proved the billet to be his hand- 
writing. 

On being asked for his defence, 
“ T have none to make,” replied La- 
motte, “for the faults of my youth 
have risen against me. You would 
not believe me if I should swear that I 
did not rob Therese, that I wrote no 
billets to decoy her, that I came into 
tLe vestibule of her father’s house 
only to be a spectator of her bridal 
féte. I lodged in the hut of the gar- 
dener’s widow, and unhappily com- 
plied when she solicited me to write 
petitions for the aid of the Bishop 
of Beauvais and M. Deshoulieres’ 
daughter. This woman and her fa- 
mily removed suddenly, and I am 
the victim.” 

The votes of the judges were col- 
lected without farther hearing, and 
their was almost unani- 
mous, Felix was pronounced guilty, 
and condemned to perpetual labour 
in the allies. 

Fifteen years 


sentence 


passe-| after this 
tragical event, and its traces had 
begun to fade. The father of The- 
rese was dead, and his faithful ser- 
vant lived in the gardener’s house, 
onan ample annuity given to him 
for his zeal in attempting to save 
her life. The president, weary otf 


j 
| 
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considering himsclfa widower, chose 
another bride, and prevailed on his 
brother to emerge from his retire- 
ment and bless his marriage. Ano- 
the fete was prepared almost equal 
to the last; but perhaps a kind of 
superstitious fear was felt by all 
who remembered the preceding. The 
Bishop retired to his chamber very 
early, and the bridal party were 
seated ia whispering solemnity, when 
the door opened slowly, and a figure 
clothed in white walked into the 
centre, Its soundless. steps, glazed 
eycs, and deadly paleness, suited a 
supernatural visitor; and when, ap- 
proaching the bride, it drew the 


| ring from her finger, her shriek was 


| echced by half the spectators. 
that 


At 


shrick the ghostly intruder 


| started, dropped the ring, and would 


have fallen, if the presideut’s arms 
had not opened to prevent it. He 


| saw his brother's sleep had been so 


powerfully agitated as to cause this 
unconscious entry among his guests; 
and conducting him back to his cham- 
ber, waited till his faculties were 
collected. ‘* Brother,” said the 
bishop, “it seems as if Providence 
rebuked my secresy, and my vain 
attempt to believe that opportunity 
and temptation cannot prevail over 
long habits of good, and be danger- 
ous to the firmest.” Then, after a 
painful pause, he told the president 
his seeret interview with Therese, 
his resolution to take back the ring, 
and the failure of bis resolution, He 
explained how long and deeply this 
scene had dwelt on his imagination; 
how keenly it had heightened his 
interest on the trial of Lemotte; and, 
finally, how it had been revived by 
the second marriage-day of his bros 
ther. ‘** I may tell you, that its hold 
on my dreaming fancy may have 
been lately strengthened by an event 
which [ wished to suppress till after 


| this day, lest it should damp the 


the past. 


present by renewing your regret for 
Only a few hoars since, [ 
was summonded once more to that 
fatal house in the suburb to see a 
dying sinner. I found old Mitand on 
his death-bed. He told me that he 


} could no longer endure the horrible 


recollections which your wedding- 
lay brought. He reminded me of 
his attempt to reach Therese’s room 

hen fullof ames. At that moment 
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no thought but her preservation had 
entered his mind; but he found her | 
on the brink of the barning staircase | 
with her easket of jewels in her 
hand. Miserable Therese! she had 
thought too fondly of the baubles ; 
and he, swayed by a sudden, an 
undistinguishing, and insane im- 
pulse, seized the casket, not the 
hand that held it, and she sank. In 
the same instant his better self re- 
turned—all his habits of fidelity to 
his master, oflove to his young mis - 
tress —but they came too late. He 
had thrust his dreadful prize under | 
his woollen wrapper—it remained 
there undiscovered, while shame, 
horror, and remorse, prevented him 
from confessing his guilt. He bu- 
ried it under the threshold of the 
garden-house, which his master gave 
him with a mistaken gratitude which 
heaped coals of fire on his head. 
There it has remained with the locks 
untouched fifteen years, and from 
thence ,he wishes you to remove it | 
when you can resolve to speak 
peace to a penitent,” 
Mitand died before morning ; and | 
the president's first act was to place 
this awful evidence of human frailty 
on the records of the Parliament. | 
Their decree against Felix Lamotte 
was not revoked, as its justice re- | 
mained unquestionable in the chief 
points of his guilt ; but the fatal in- 
fluence of temptation over Mitand 
and the Bishop of Beauvais was a 
warning more tremendous than his | 
punishment. 


| 


In Pagan Theology, Crowas were 
given only to the Gods; and on the 
authority of Pliny, we find that Bac- 
chus was the first wlio was crowned: 
others have accorded this honour to 


| Sutarn; and Diodorus ascribed it to 


Jupiter after his victory, over the Ti- 
tans. 

Most writers agree that it was ra- 
ther a religious than a civil orna- 
ment, and granted to kings because 
they were high priests also ; but the 
case above mentioned of Jupiter 
alter his victory, was decidedly a part 
of his civil regalia. 

We may look back with some ad- 


| miration at the studied simplicity of 
| the Crowns in antient times ; 


when 
we find that a mere Bandelet encir- 


| cling the head, and tied behind, and 


subsequently a wreath of Laurel, was 
deemed suflicient to adorn the great- 
est victor ; and to place him with the 
highest dignity before the loudest ac- 
clamations of his admiring followers ; 
The Vine,the Bays,theOlive,the Oak, 
&c. afforded their willing branches 
to signalize the utmost bravery in 
the ficld, as well as the most splendid 
victory in the Olympic Games, and 
the imperishable honours so univer- 
sally celebrated in the Republic of 
Letters. 

It may be readidily supposed that 
the Victor's Crownin the day of bat- 
tle was hastily snatched from the 
nearest wood, and placed upon his 
brow amid the shout of eulogy, which 
could not be restrained, or suspend- 


| ed for a more costly and deliberate 


| Ornament. 


REGAL CROWNS. 

Tue approaching Royal Corona- | 
tion renders every thing very inter- 
esting which relates to it. The Crown 
itself aifords a subject of no small 
entertainment, as will be found by 
the following notes, which for brevity | 
are much restrained :— | 

' 
| 


It is derived from the Latin Co- 
rona, and that from Cornu, a horn— 
because the antient Crowns were 
pointed in the manner of horns, which | 
both the Jewish and Pagan nations 
esteemed as symbols of power and | 
dominion, and to these protection is 
frequently added in the Holy Serip- | 
tures. See particolarly the Prophe- 
cies, 


Chaplets were also adopted for 
every favourite, and also for every 
victim at the altar of propitiatory 
sacrifice. 

The Hizh Priest of the Jewish Dis- 
pensation wore a crown about his 
mitre, or the lower part of his bon. 
net, tied behind his head. Crowns 
seems to have been very generally 
worn, Ezek. xxiv. 17. 23.— Deut. vi. 
1.—Isa. Ixi. 10.—Cant iii. 11. It 
was customary to wear crowns of 
flower on festival and other joyal oc- 
casions. 

The Crown, Mitre, and Diedem, 
Ruyal Fillet, and Tiara, are frequen 
tly confounded. David took the Crown 
from the God Moloch, or Melcom, 


which was of gold, and enriched it 
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with jewels, and it was then placed | 
on his own head, 1 Chron. xx. 2. aud 
2 Sam. xii. 30; or ratherit was sus- | 
penced over his head, for it weighed | 
a talent; unless he took out the 
jewels for his own Crown. 

The Amalekite, who valued him- | 
self on killing Saul, brought that | 
Prince’s Diadem, or Royal Fillet, to | 
David, 2. Sam. 1.10. The Diadem 
was placed on the head of young 
King Josiah, when he was, presented 
to the people, 2. Chron. xxiii. 11.— 
Crowns of pure gold seem to have 
been the highest dignity, Baruch. 6. | 
Esth. ii. 17. Ezek. xvi. 12. 1 Mac. 
x. 20. 

Kings used several Diadems when 
they possessed several kingdoms. | 
Solomon having conquered Syria, 
made his entry into Antioch, and put 
two Diadems of Egypt and of Asia 
on his head. 

How highly a crown of gold was 
esteemed an emblem of the greatest 
dignity, may be seen by the only true 
and faithful One as having many, 
Rev. xix. 12. 

Although it seems Crowns were 
very general, yet there was always 
a difference in form of matter be- 
tween the Crowns of Kings and those 
of private persons. The Diadem of 
Kings was generally a white fillet, 
bound about their foreheads; the 
extremities being tied behind the | 
head, fell down on the neck behind. | 
Sometimes they were of gold tissue, | 
adorned with jewels. 

Crown, figuratively signifies ho- 
nour, joy, reward. Except that of 
our blessed Redeemer, which was of 
thorns; but whether of white thorn 
or blackthorn, is not yet decided 
among critics, Calmet. See the 
Coronation in Abyssinia, Brace, ii. 
278. and that of Israel, Ps. xxiv. 
much alike. 

In after times Crowns were more 
generally granted by the voice of the | 
people in acclamation; and then be- | 
came of such inestimable value that 
they were regarded as the highest 
reward of merit; and as they excited 
a general emulation to deserve them, | 
they were at length bestowed by the | 
Romans with no small profusion, for | 
military atchievements. Here we find | 
the oval crown of myrtle, which was 
yranted to gvencrals who had con- 

Voit. ol 
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quered slaves or enemies not worthy 
of Roman valour, and who were en- 
titled to the honours of the lesser 
triamph, called ovation. 

The Naval or Rostral Crown was 
granted to the Captain who first 
grappled, or the soldier who first 


jumped on board an enemy’s ship; 


and its ornaments were those of 
prows, 

The Vallaris, or Castrensis, was a 
circle of gold raised with pikes or 
vallisades, given to him who first 
leaped into an enemy’s camp, or 
forced the pallisades. 

The fourth was a Mural Crown, 
made of gold, indented, given to the 
first who mounted the wall, and 
placed the Roman standard there. 

The fifth was a Civic Crown of 
green oak; to him who saved the 
life of a citizen iu battle or assault, 
Cicero in Catiline’s Conspiracy, and 
afterwards Augustus Cesar wore 
this Crown. 

The Triumphal Crown was like 
that of the ancients of laurel or bay, 
which were in more polished times 
made of gold. 

There were several others which 
seem to have originated at the mo- 
ment of the act worthy of reward, 
but we do not find them enriched 
until the time of the emperors, whe 
had four Crowns, of laurel, of rays, 
of precious stones, and acap or bon- 
net; the first of which was worn by 


Julius Caesar, granted to him by the 


senate, and continued to his succes~ 
sors; Justinian was the first who 
preferred that of the bonnet. 

Hence they have been handed to 
the subsequent and present petiods 
of the Europeandominions. Wedo 
not find any Crowns among the Afri- 
can, or American, or Indian Chiefs, 

{n Europe the bonnet and the or- 
naments seem to be generally blend- 
ed; the English Crown is adorned 
with four crosses, in the manner of 
those of Malta; it is covered with 


| four diadems, which meet at a litdle 


globe supporting a cross; and the 
bonnet of rich crimson velvet stands 
within. The circuit band at the 
basis is adorned with many very 
precious stones, and that particularly 
in the frout of the forehead, being a 
large ruby of great value, unpolished 
The Electoral Crown is a scarlet 
1 
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cap, turned up with ermine, and 
closed with a semicirele of gold, co- 
vered with pearls, rising to the sum- 
mit, W here there is a globe support- 
ing a cross. 

The Grand Turk bears over his 
arms a turband encircled with pearls 
and diamonds under two coronets, 
one of pyramidal points, and the 
uppermost is surrounded with cres- 
cents. 

The Princes of the English Blood 
Royal, and the Nobility, are all ho- 
noured with coronets. 
Prince of Wales, is of an arch, 
adorned with pearls, in the centre of 


Regal Crowns.— Varieties. 





narch is such, that he will not require 
ou the morning of this celebrity auy 
voice to remind’ him, as Philip of 
Macedon required—remember thou 
arta man! 


VARIETIES. 

The late Bishop of Bristel.—Dr. 
Mausell was long celebrated at Cam- 
bridge for the exceilenee of his puns, 
During a contested election for that 


| town, a tailor was the principal sup- 


That of the | 


which is a balland across, encircled | 


with ermive: and in addition to this 
he wears a plume of three ostrich 
feathers, with the motto, Ich dien, 
I serve :—this device originated with 
Edward the Black Prince after the 
battle of Cressy, where having killed 
John, Kiog of Bohemia, he took such 
a plume from his head, and placed 
it on his own. 

The other Princes wear coronets, 
consisting of crosses and leaves, as 
Dukes. 

A Duke’s coronet consists of gold, 
bordered with ermine, and enriched 
with pearls and stones, encircled 
with eight large leaves of parsley or 
strawberry. 

A Marquis wears four strawberry 
leaves and four leaves on pyramidal 
points, of equal height. 

(n Earl has eight pyramidal points 
with a large pearl on each of them, 
placed alternately with as many 
Strawberry leaves lower than the 
pearls. 

The Viscount has only pearls with- 
out any limited number placed on 
the circle. 

A Baron has only six pearls, set 
at equal distance on the golden bor- 


der of ermine, not raised, which dis- | 


from the Earl, and 
‘w him to be infe- 
The eldest 


tinzuishes him 
are limited, to si 
rior to the Viscount. 


porter of the opposition candidate, 
whilsta gentleman, well known as a 
supporter of the minister, found a 
strong advocate in the Reverend 
Doctor. In the course of the contest, 
the tailor was haranguing strongly 
inthe behalf of his favourite, and 
observed, * Liberty, Gentlemen, isa 
tree ;” when being at a loss for an 
app!ication ofthe simile,he repeated, 
‘** liberty is a tree—LI say, Gentle- 
inen, liberty is atree.”—** Yes, Gen- 
tlemen,” said Doctor Mansell, “ and 
so is a cabbaze.” 

Remarkable Natural Phenomenon 
oceurring in Saxe Gotha.—The quan- 
tity of vermin of the mouse-tribe has 
increased of late to a degree almost 
incredible. The local magistrates 
give rewards for their destruction. 
In the year 1818 more than 200,000 
field-mice were brought to them for 
the premiums. In the Raths-kam- 
mer of the city of Gotha, between the 
9th of May and the 9th of Septem- 
ber, 1817, the number for which the 
rewards were paid reached to 89,565, 
The regularity with which. the ac- 
counts are kept in these local trea- 
suries leave no room to doubt the 
authenticity of this fact, which is 
both novel and extraordinary. 

Anecdote of Murat.—The leading 
feature in Murat’s character seems 
to have been that gallant gene- 


rous bravery so becoming a sol- 


| dier, which he displayed on all ocea- 


sous of Peers above the degree of a | 


Baron, use the coronet of their fa- 
ther’s second title; and none of the 


younger sons use any coronet. 

Some alterations having been made 
in the King’s Crown, will render it 
not only more splendid, but suitable 
to his present title, omitting the fleurs 
benevolence of vur mo- 


de The 


lys. 





sions. In bis very last retreat, he is 
said to have risked his life to save 
the son of one of his nobility, who 
wanted the courage to do it himself. 
They were crossing the river, under 
the tire of the Austrians; the horse 
of the young nan was wounded; and 
his situation appeared hopeless. 
Joachim, moved by the distress of 
the father. plunged into the stream, 
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aud brought the son in safety to the 
bank, where the father had remained 
a helpless spectator of the whole 
transaction. But peace be to his 
ashes!—I am no advocate for the 
scum to which the 
the French Revolution has given 
such undue elevation. But there 
re always exceptions; and Joachim, 


fermentation of 
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Poetry. 


however he might be tainted with the 
original sin of the school in which he 
was bred, had deserved too well of 
human nature, by his own conduct 
in power, not to merit more compas- 
sion than he found in the hour of his 
adversity.— Matthews’s Journal of an 
Invalid. 


POETRY, 


IRIGINAL 


{ND SELECTED. 


oS 


DANCING. 
[From the Freach,) 


Yes, I love to dance, Sir; 
Time that flies, with smiling eyes, 
Gives mirth a better chance, Sir, 
Than Cupid when he cries. 
In painted hall, in peaceful cot, 
The Hero, and the Hottentot, 
In camp, at court, the cold, the hot, 
All the world dance. 


The Butterflies all dance, Sir— 
Those happy things on wanton wings ; 
‘The Grasshopper will prance, Sir, 
Dancing while he sings. 
‘The tlouncing fish the fashion shares, 
And dancing still his joys declares ; 
‘The monkeys dance, with dancing 
years, 
And even the little dogs dance ! 
The Summer flowers dance, Sir ; 
Zephyr blows to dance the rose, 
‘Lhe movements but enhance, Sir, 
he odour that it throws, 
The Shepherds dance 
gt yond, 
While sympathetic lambs around 
(er all the grass elastic bound, 
And make the daisies dance, 


bo 


on meadow 


In the skies they dance, Sir, 
Flames that shoot, and storms to boot, 

And ciouds that meet by chance, Sir, 
While Boreas plays the flute. 

And when aloud the thunder vents 

(pon the earth its rade descents, 

"Sis only that the elements 

Are taking a little dance. 

Each one has his dance, Sir ; 
Love has shown the w liz his own, 

And the quadrille from Frauce, Sir, 
For flirts and fops is known 

‘The simple likes the minuet, 

The romp will join the May- day set, 

While no one but the cold coquet 
Will claim the country dance 


| Or, 


| (Notes to that 


ENJOYMENTS OF DOMESTIC¢ 


(From Filea Fitzarthkur.) 


LIFE’ 


WHEN raiu without is pelting fast. 

And bitter blows the northern blast; 
When puss i’ th’ chimney nook is dozing, 
Caliniv her humdrum song composing ; 
When Carlo on the hearth is dreaming 


Disturbed pere hance by ‘ruthless thought 
Of prowling rat, pursued and caught; 
if a gust of rushing wind 

Roars, in the chimney’s shaft confined, 
He starts—th’ imagined danger eyes 
With ears erect and keen surprise ; 
Half rises, from the sound to fly ; 

But as its fitful murmurs die, 

Lulled as they lull, his terrors cease, 


And down he sinks, outstretched in 
peace 
When by that hearth, so brightly blaz- 
ing, 


The father on his child was gazing, 
While she, the witry hours to cheer. 
With native woodnotes charmed his ear, 
vartial ear excelling 
The lottiest strains from science swe.ling), 
Or light of heart, in youthful glee, 


| With converse innocent and tree 





Beguiled the time, or turned the page 
Of holy writ, or learning sage, 
Or caught, ins pired, the glowing theme 


| Of lofty bard, or minstrel’s dream, 


Till in her eyes a kindling fire 

Sparkled retiected from the lyre— 

Oh! then, whilst gazing on her face, 
He watched each wildly varying grace, 
Lill silent rapture’s tender tear — 
Dimmed on his eyes a sight so dear ; 
With gratetul love his heart o’erflowing, 


To Heav'n with pious transport glowing, 


Poured outits speechless tribute there, 
In praise uo language could declare. 
If there is happiness below, 
In such a home she’s shrined— 
The human heert can never know 
Enjoyment more refined, 














40 Poetry. 
Than where that sacred band is twined 
Of filial and parental ties, 
That tender union, all combined 
Ot Nature’s holiest sympathies ! 


Tis friendsbip in its loveliest dress! 
Tis love’s most perfect tenderness ! 
All other friendships may decay, 
All other loves may fade away ; 
Our faults or follies may disgust 
The friend in whom we fondly trust, 
Or selfish views may intervene, 
From us his changetul heart to wean ; 
Or we ourselves may change, and find 
Faults to which once our love was blind ; 
Or ling’ring pain, or pining c are, 
At length may weary triendship’s ear, 
And love may gaze with altere " eye, 
When beauty’s young attractions fly 
Kut in that union, firm and mild, 
That binds a parent to his child, 


~Rebuses, §e. 


Such jarring chords can never sound, 
Such painful doubts can never wound. 
Though health and fortane may de« cay, 
And tle -eting beauty pass away— 
Though grief may blight or sin deface 
Our youth’s fair promise, or disgrace 
May brand with int: amy and shame, 
And public scorn, our blasted name— 
‘Though all the fell contagion fly 
Of guilt, reproach, and misery ; 
When love rejects, and friends forsake, 
A parent, though his heart may break, 
From that fund heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there! 
Oh, union, purest, most sublime, 

The grave itself but tor a time 

Thy hoty bond shall sever ; 
His hand who rent, shall bind again, 
Wi - firmer links, thy broke v chain, 
fo be complete tor ever 


REBUSES, CHARADES 


——i a - 


A Rebus, by C. B. Gay. 


A TuincG which you have often seen, 
Of which three fourths you'll find ; 

A beast of prey of horrid mein, 

And savage in its kind. 

The parts if join’d, and well disposed, 
A number you will see, 

Whose value, if in pounds expos’d, 
Will of some thousands be. 





A Rebus, by James Clarke, jun. 

A town of France first bring to sight, 
And next a bird that flies by. night ; 

An English herb must theu be tound ; 
Likewise an instrument of sonnd ; 

Part of your dress you'll then select; 
One of the Muses recollect ; 

An English bird then make appear ; 
Auda month that helps to form the year; 
A furions beast that’s most times —_ 





An English fruit, kind Sirs, define; 
An English tree likewise combine 
iY initials plac’d will make appear, 
\ pleasant place in Devonshire. 
Charade, by Serenus, of Newton Abiot. 
WHeEN erey- eyed morn bedights that | 
awful s space, 
Where teemful Sol displays his gekien | 
face— | 
Then from this mundane sod and soar- | 
ing high, | 
My first, sweet warbler, hails the morn- 
ing sky, 
Bids nature 
song, 
As notes 
tongue 


’wake and join bis early 


melodious issue from lis 


Again survey it, 
Then scan the 
you'll view. 


herbal, 


Charade, by W. Bickham, of Ashburton. 

Go search the woods, a bard define, 
Singing melodious strains ; 

Its variegated feathers shine, 
When spring prolific reigns. 

Now my destructive second spreads 
His various waving snares, 

On every avenue that leads, 
Where death's wide door appears. 

Ex punge a letter, bards of fame, 
And then my whole transpose ; 

Immediately you will proclaim, 
What still from virtue flows. 


— +--+ 


Enigma, by FP. Burrington, of Crediton. 
To the spacious tavern, where 
Bacchanalians and their minions, 
Revel late, expelling care, 
Swift I haste on eagle pinions. 


Find an habitation ’midst, 

Mingled scenes of dissip ation, 
4nd a pretext oft’ exist, 

For nocturnal depredation. 
Vhee relentless armies meet, 

1 amidst the battle’s clangour, 
Occupy my usual seat, 

’Midst envenom’d rage and anger 
Yes, in this discordant state, 

Constantly I fix my dwelling ; 
But no more I'll here relate, 

So explicit Uve been telling. 


"twill my second shew, 
and my whole 








